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gore at »~ Lo, now is come the joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 


—Wither’s Juvenilia 
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FOR SCHOOLS 


Use of Audiphone for auricular training at Philadelphia Public Day School for the Deaf 


The Western Electric 6035-A Audiphone is being used in a number of schools for the 
deaf, as well as in many churches and in the club rooms of at least ten Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing. ... This Audiphone can be easily installed for portable use or 
can be installed permanently without great expense. Each child has individual vol- 
ume control. The Audiphone can be used with either alternating or direct current 
lighting circuits. ... The 6035-A Audi- 


phone is a Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories development of the principle of oe 
radio amplification as applied to the ray ad 
problems of the hard of hearing. In- 


formation may be had by writing to ELECTRIC .COMPAN® 


the distributor, the Graybar Electric OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N.¥ 


Company. 
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A twelve seat RADIOEAR installation in the Maryland State School for the Deaf at Frederick, 
Maryland. Note that the teacher does not talk directly into the microphone when teaching, and 
the — hear their own voices without the distortion resulting when additional microphones are 
employed. 


Forty-one schools for the deaf now have from one to three RADIOEARS each. 


All the DO and D series teaching sets now incorporate the work of three separate 
instruments: first, the voice pickup from the RADIOEAR microphone; second, the 
built-in electrically operated phonograph, and third, the Audiometer Attenuator, which 
has proved to be the most successful system developed up to this time for testing the 
hearing of children in these schools. | 


Every teaching set at any price incorporates the genuine RADIOEAR microphone 
and a connection for the radio by which almost every child formerly considered totally | 
deaf can hear the radio. 

Group teaching sets, $570 to $2,500. 

Individual home teaching sets, $450 to $1,200. | 

Individual home and office RADIOEARS, $185 to $600. 

Pocket type, weight 21/2 to 9 ounces, $35, $45, $60 and $90. 


Quotations on built-in home and office installations and group installations up to 
five hundred people on request. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


The article on the Barry Slate Sys- 
tem is a reply to “A Comparison of 
the Barry Five Slate System and the 
Fitzgerald Key,” by Edith M. Buell, 
which appeared in the January, 1931, 
issue of THe Votta Review. The au- 
thor of the present article, Thomas S. 
McAloney, has been Superintendent of 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
the Blind since 1923, going there from 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind in Pittsburgh. Mr. Me- 
Aloney was born in Ireland, and before 
coming to America was a teacher in 
the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and 
Blind. He took special courses in the 
Royal University of Ireland, and the 
South Kensington College of Science 


and Art. In 1892 he was awarded a 


fellowship in Gallaudet College. He 
has taught in several American schools, 
and also in Canada. 


Elizabeth L. Myers is a mother who 
has been teaching her little deaf son 
since he was a year and a half old. 


All those who have to meet the prob- 
lem of the child who has suddenly be- 
come deaf will welcome the suggestions 
given by Lucile M. Moore. Mrs. Moore 
is Supervisor at the Florida School. 


The history exercise by Addie Coffey 
Knox offers interesting possibilities for 
variety in class work. Trained under 
Enfield Joiner in the North Carolina 
School, Mrs. Knox has been teaching 
in the higher intermediate department 
of that school for eight years. 
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Deaf Graduates of Schools and 
Colleges For Hearing Students* 


By JOSEPHINE 


HE Volta Bureau has on file the 
| records of 271 young people who, 
in spite of deafness either total or 
of sufficient severity to class them as 
“deaf” during their educational period, 
have succeeded in completing the pre- 
scribed courses in schools or colleges for 
students of normal hearing. It is impos- 
sible to review these reports without a 
thrill. Only persons who have experi- 
enced deafness or worked among the deaf 
can fully realize what difficulties have 
been overcome by these students; but any 
thinking individual can realize that the 
certificates, diplomas, and degrees re- 
ceived by young men and women who do 
not hear a word that is spoken in the 
classroom represent prideworthy achieve- 
ments. 

Though honor is due in every case re- 
ported, there are always a few that stand 
out as exceptional. This year there are 
at least three that demand special com- 
ment. Doubtless in each of the three 
cases there is a mind far above the 
average: but success could not have come 
without courage, struggle, and persistence. 
The first case is that of a practising law- 
yer in California, Theodore Grady. His 
graduation occurred many years ago, but 
has just been reported to us. At the age 
of two and one half he was almost to- 
tally deafened—and in those days no 
wonderful electrical devices for training 
small amounts of hearing were available. 
At the age of eighteen he was graduated 


*See also THE Vota Review for September, 
1928; September, 1929; February, 1930, and Feb- 
Tuary, 1931. 
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from the California School for the Deaf 
(then the California Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb), and went directly to 
the University of California, where, at 
twenty-two, he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters. This in spite of the 
fact that he received no help from speech 
or lip reading. 

The second case, that of Eleanor Me- 
Carthy, has already been referred to in 
the Votta Review. (See “A Challenge 
to Us All,” by Nida Saunders, November, 
1930.) Miss McCarthy received her high 
school diploma last June. The remark- 
able facts about her are these: 

She was born so deaf that she has never 
been able to hear speech. 

Her father was born deaf. 

Her mother was deafened by menin- 
gitis at the age of four. 

She has never attended a school for the 
deaf. 

She had no instruction in speech from 
a teacher of the deaf until two years ago. 

Friends taught her to speak imper- 
fectly, and a public school teacher cor- 
rected some sounds and made her speech 
intelligibie. 

She “picked up” lip reading. 

Her success at school is due largely to 
the splendid help given her by her par- 
ents. 

She was President of her school’s chap- 
ter of the honorary journalistic society, 
“Quill and Scroll.” 

She was one of four students selected 
to write the constitution of another honor- 
ary high school society, “The Scribblers’ 


Club.” 
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She served on many committees respon- 
sible for high school activities. 

She was one of two editors-in-chief of 
The Tatler, her high school’s weekly 
newspaper. 

At the time of her graduation, the Bu- 
ford Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution awarded her a 
medal as the outstanding girl student in 
scholarship and character. 

She is now in college and has joined a 
sorority. 

In one respect the record of the third 
student selected for special mention 
stands supreme: so far as we have been 
able to learn, David Hawkshurst Wilson 
is the only congenitally deaf person who 
has ever received the degree of Ph.D. 
And his deafness is total! 

Two other young men, Jerry Albert 
Pierce and Horace Gillespie (see previous 
reports), hold the coveted doctorate of 
philosophy. Both are also totally deaf, 
but one became so at the age of eleven 
and the other during his fifth year. David 
Wilson has never heard speech in his life. 
Here are a few of the high points in his 
career: 

His education was begun when he was 
two years old by Miss Anna Gilchrist, 
who taught him two years. Miss Anna C. 
Reinhardt, now Principal of the Rein- 
hardt School for Deaf Children, Kensing- 
ton, Md., was his teacher for six years. 
He spent one year at the Wright Oral 
School. For a while, he had a_ private 
tutor from Germany. 

At the age of seven he had a vocabu- 
lary of three thousand words. 

He was graduated from Phillips Brooks 
Academy, after two years there, at the age 
of sixteen. 

He then spent a year at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. His “Self 
Portrait” was reproduced in the school’s 
annual catalogue. 

When he was twenty-one and a student 
at Harvard University, he was awarded 
the John Harvard Fellowship. 

Harvard conferred upon him the degree 
of B. S. cum laude, when he was twenty- 
two. 


The Volta Review 


DAVID H. WILSON AS A HARVARD STUDENT 


Thirteen years later, having several 
years previously completed most of the 
work for his Ph.D.—oral examinations 
in French and German, for instance—he 
stood the customary two-hour oral exam- 
ination on the field of his thesis before 
twenty-five members of Harvard’s Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, reading their ques- 
tions from the lips of one of the profes- 
sors. He asked for and was given a 
blackboard on which to write and dia- 
gram his answers. No other concession 
was made. 

He is now a Research Fellow in Phil- 
osophy at Harvard. 

No one could read of such triumphs 
and remain unmoved. And the achieve: 
ments of the other students on the list, 
though less spectacular, are equally in- 
spiring. More and more boys and girls 
every year are determining not to let deaf- 
ness prevent them from normal associa- 
tion with the world of their contemporar- 
ies. Let us help them and honor them! 

It may be well, before closing, to refer 
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to an editorial which appeared last Feb- 
ruary in one of the school papers. The 
writer commented at some length upon 
our report in the February Votta Re- 
view. Evidently he had not accepted 
our invitation to re-read thoughtfully all 
of the reports published to date. We 
fear he will never do so, and perhaps 
there are others who have misunderstood 
as he has. For this reason, we will at- 
tempt to clear up a portion of the mis- 
understanding. 

The critic says: “. . . . The findings 
were a foregone conclusion from the very 
nature of the choice of students for the 
statistics . . . . The records of combined 
school students in schools of higher learn- 
ing for the hearing are also impressive, 
though probably not so commonly ex- 
ploited . . . . For such students as are 
able to master speech and speech-reading 
these may be of great help towards suc- 
cess, but such help can in nowise account 
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for this success in any degree comparable 
to that of native mental ability which in 
the final analysis is the factor that counts 
above everything else.” 

We reply: (1) There has never been 
any “choice of students” whatever. Each 
time, the Volta Bureau has sent the same 
letter and the same report blank to every 
institution of learning for the deaf known 
to exist in this country. Each has had 
the same opportunities to report the 
achievements of alumni, and the response 
has been uniformly cordial. (2) It is our 
earnest belief, and we have never had 
the slightest wish to convey any other 
impression, that native mental ability is 
the factor that counts above everything 
else. What we are trying to prove is that 
if this native ability is stimulated to the 
fullest possible extent and its possessor 
is convinced, while in a school for the 
deaf, that he can compete successfully 
with hearing students, he will do it. 
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The Barry Slate System 


By Tuomas S. McALONEY 


HE Barry Slate System, formerly 
called The Five Slate System, has 
been more or less misunderstood ow- 
ing to the fact that in her book on the sub- 
ject, Miss Barry did not make as full or as 
clear an explanation as might be desired. 
However, those who were associated with 
her in the teaching of language to deaf chil- 
dren gained a very intimate and compre- 
hensive insight into the purposes, whys and 
wherefores of her method of teaching lan- 
guage to this group of handicapped chil- 
dren. Miss Barry lived a few years after 
the last edition of her book was published, 
and during those years she made some 
changes in the manner of presentation and 
systematically carried her work on into the 
language of the upper grades. No doubt 
she would have incorporated these changes 
and additions in a later edition if she had 
lived. It is for this and other reasons that 
it might be well at this time to call the at- 
tention of those in the profession to these 
changes, and to give some idea regarding 
the use of columns or slates in the more 
advanced grades. It might also be advis- 
able to explain the way in which Miss 
Barry analyzed and separated the parts of 
a sentence and to state her reason for not 
numbering the 6th or extra column. 


According to this method, the indepen- 
dent clause is divided into the following 
parts: Subject, verb, object of the verb, 
preposition, object of the preposition, and 
the adverbial element of time, manner, 
cause, condition, degree or purpose. The 
columns representing the position of these 
first five parts are numbered 1 — 2 — 3 — 
4 — 5, since these parts of a sentence usu- 
ally follow this order, but the extra column 
representing the adverbial element of time, 
cause, manner, etc., whether a word, a 
phrase or a clause, is not numbered but in- 
dicated by a parenthesis ( inasmuch 


as this element has no fixed position in the 
sentence. It may occur at the beginning of 
the sentence as: (“This morning) we are 


going to the farm.” It may occur at the end 
of the sentence as: “We are going to the 
farm (this morning).” Again it may im 
mediately precede the verb, or may im. 
mediately follow it. As an example of the 
first instance we have the sentence, “The 
boy (slowly) worked his way to the top,” 
and as an example of the second, “The cat 
crept (slowly) towards its prey.” 

As in other methods of teaching language 
to the deaf, according to the Barry System 
adverbs of time are constantly mentioned 
in connection with daily happenings and 
are pointed out on the calendar from al- 
most the first day of school. In addition, 
the teacher crosses out the names of the 
days of the week on the calendar in the 
presence of the children and after a very 
short time the children perform this daily 
rite. 

Miss Barry used few signs or symbols in 
her work. Over the adjective used in front 
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of a noun she placed an “o”, as “a black 
hat”, while over adjectives used after the 
verbs “be”, “feel”, “look”, “‘taste”’, etc., she 
used the same symbol with an additional 


crook “7d”, as in “John if tall”, to denote 
the predicate adjective. Around adjective 


phrases or clauses she placed [ h 
while the adverbial element was enclosed 
in the parenthesis ( ). (See sentences 
in the foregoing paragraph.) In addition 
she placed over an entire 
phrase or clause to show that the whole was 
used as a single element. 

In looking over Chapters I and II of Miss 
Barry’s last edition, we find that she made 
few changes in the last years of her com 
nection with this school. However, mem 
tion should be made of the fact that dur 
ing these later years the time element was 
added to any original sentences volum 
teered by the pupils, and that when more 
than two persons or things constituted the 
subject or when more than two verbs were 
used, the superfluous “ands” were elim: 
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nated. Thus sentences similar to those ap- 
pearing on page 9, of the 1914 edition, are 
now written: “Ben, Ida and Ray ran,” in- 
stead of “Ben and Ida and Ray ran,” and 
“Guy ran and hopped and skipped and 
jumped,” are shortened to “Guy ran, hop- 
ped, skipped, and jumped.” 

According to this method, as each new 
form is introduced in formal language 
work or occurs in language contributed by 
the children, the heading is placed in the 
column or slates. For example, the slates 
as used in the first year class would prob- 


ably be labelled: 
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rect, for, while these forms do not appear 
as headings in Miss Barry’s book, they 
were used as such by Miss Barry and have 
been used in the columns in the Colorado 
School, continuously, for years. These 
forms appear in the columns as seen at 
the bottom of this page. 


In Chapter I, Miss Barry develops lan- 
First the 
single subject and the intransitive verb as, 


guage in the following steps: 


“Katie danced,” “Harry | skipped.” 
ondly, the compound subject and the single 


l | 2 | 3 4 5 
Whiere 
[Whose] Who What | | Whom | How many] What Whom What | When 
color | 
Whose | 


If necessary “How many” is added in front 
of “Who” or “What” in columns | and 5, 
and “What color” in front of “What” in 
columns 1 and 5. Notice the | de- 
noting an adjective element. “Where” is 
placed on a dotted line, drawn from column 
4 to “What” in column 5. Later “What 
sort of or “What kind of” are added in the 
same manner. Miss Barry was not at all 
in favor of writing “What did do” 
as a heading over the second column as the 
answer to this question requires the use of 
other slates in all cases except that of the 
intransitive verb. 


I believe it has been stated that “From 
“For “With “Why;” 
“How;” “How far;” “How often;” “How 
long;” and “How much;” have no place in 
the Barry Slate System. This is not cor- 


intransitive verb as, “Katie and John | hop- 
ped.” Thirdly, the single subject and the 


compound intransitive verb as, “David | ran 


2 
and laughed.” Fourthly, the compound 
subject and the compound intransitive verb 


as, “Willie a Fred | hopped aa skio- 
ped.” 

In each of the four steps outlined above, 
the subject consists of a person and so re- 
quires the use of “Who” in the first column. 
Next, “What” is used in the first column and 


| 2 
we find such sentences as, “A bird flew.” 
In Chapter II the transitive verb is intro- 
duced, requiring the use of “Whom” and 
“What” is the third column. Thus we find 


such sentences as (see next page) : 


1 2 | 3 | 4 5 | ( ) 
Who What Whom What} To Whom What How How far When Why 
For How much 
From How long 
With How often 
etc. 


| 
dur- 
was 
olun- 
more 
were 
limi- 
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1 2 

Who What 

Guy struck Harry. 

Charlie pinched | me 
and I cried. 

Ray took 
and tore 

Susie broke 


It might be well to state here that while 
in her book Miss Barry makes no mention 
of the fact, yet it is true that in the last 
years of her work with the deaf, she re- 
quired the children to make the distinction 
between “Who” and “What” from the very 
beginning by requiring them to write lists 
of words under these two forms and to 
point out persons and objects to illustrate 
these forms. Since “Who” is written in one 
corner at the top of the slate or column, 
and “What” in the other corner, it is a 
simple matter to write these lists directly 
under the proper word. 


Miss Barry used this method in develop- 
ing each new part of the sentence and this 
practice is being continued in the Colorado 
School at the present time. 


It seems there are teachers of the deaf 
who have gained the impression that ac- 
cording to the Barry System, “the child’s 
first introduction to ‘Who’ is made when 
the first sentence is written and the person 
performing the action is placed in front of 
the first slate”. I believe this has been 
caused by the fact that in the opening para- 
graphs of her book, Miss Barry tells of her 
first attempt to use the columns with a class 
of deaf children and in that particular in- 
stance it was their first formal work in con- 
nection with “Who.” It is the story of an 
experiment and in no way indicates that in 
later years she followed just the same pro- 
cedure. In fact, her whole book is the 
story of her early experiences in working 
out her method of teaching language. 


Likewise, in reviewing the fact that Miss 
Barry allowed a child to express the 
thought “Katie threw a hat into the basket” 


Whom Whose What 
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3 4 5 (3 


Whom What 


a newspaper 
it. 
Helen’s doll. 


by first writing “into” on the fourth slate 
and “threw” on the second slate and then 
placing Katie in front of the first slate, the 
hat in front of the third and the basket in 
front of the fifth, I believe we should re. 
member that this was merely one instance 
of an attempt on the part of a child to ex- 
press in language something that had oc- 
curred, and that at that particular time the 
columns had not been used sufficiently to 
enable the child to think in the order of the 
columns. 


In Chapter III, the preposition and its 
object are dealt with. It is true that by 
Miss Barry’s method children are first given 
the construction “John gave the paper to 
Maud” and later shown that the more nat- 
ural way of expressing this idea is to say, 
“John gave Maud the paper”. Inasmuch 
as it is necessary to use the first form when 
using a pronoun instead of a noun as the 


object of the verb as in the sentence, “Susie 
2345 

gave it to me’, we cannot see any greal 
harm that may come of using this construc- 
tion if it is not dwelt upon for too long a 
time, or if the pupils are made to under- 
stand both forms and can express the idea 
in either or both ways. However, it re 
quires judgment on the part of the teacher 
to decide at what stage she may make the 
change without confusing the class. At the 
present time, we are introducing the in 
verted form in the first year, and in doing 
so we write the direct object on a lower 
line than the rest of the sentence. Ex 
amples of this form of arrangement fol 
low: 


4 
| 
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1 2 3 
Who What Whom 
John gave 
Ed gave 
Miss B. gave 


It has been stated that one of the limita- 
tions of the Barry System is the fact that 
there is no possible way of writing a sen- 
tence involving the use of the indirect ob- 
ject with the preposition understood. From 
the foregoing sentences it is readily seen 
that this is a mistaken idea. In fact, as yet, 
the author of this article has not encount- 
ered any construction in English which can 
not be written satisfactorily according to 
the Barry method. 


It is true that Miss Barry made a dis- 
tinction between the verbs expressing mo- 
tion and those not implying motion, plac- 
ing the preposition in 4 and its object in 5 
in the former case and the entire phrase in 
the extra column in the latter instance. 
However, we are now making no distinction 
between these two classes of verbs and are 
placing all prepositions and their objects 
in columns 4 and 5. In this chapter, page 
18, 1914 edition, occur such sentences as, 


4 5 1 
Philip put a chair on the table”, “Willie 
24 5 2 3.4 

sat on the table”, “Charlie threw a ball to 


5 1 2 3 5 
me, “Rosa put Ray and John under the 
5 1 2 4 5 


table”, “Guy and I went into the hall and a 
3 
boy gave some candy to us”, and “A cow 


4 5 
kicked it with its leg.” In this last sen- 


1 2 
Who 
They do not want 
She wants 
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4 5 
What Whom What 
Maud 
the paper. 
Ellen 
an apple. 
us 
some candy. 


1 3 4 5 
tence, “A cow kicked it with its leg”, the 
preposition and its object expressing 
“How” appear in columns 4 and 5, while 
in later years Miss Barry placed the entire 
phrase in the extra column with other ad- 
verbial elements. 


In Chapter IV, in which Miss Barry in- 
troduces formal work in connection with 
the verb “be”, appear such sentences as 
“John was naughty in school today”, 
“Mary was naughty in the study room”, “I 
want to be tall”. (See pages 21 and 22.) 
In the first two sentences “be” is used in its 
true sense, while in the third we find the 
infinitive form used with “want”. At the 
present time, the phrases “in school” and 
“in the study room” are divided and written 
in columns 4 and 5 instead of in the extra 
column. This change was not made by 
Miss Barry, however. In the third sentence 
the phrase “to be tall” is now written in 
the third column, as the entire phrase is 
the object of “want”. This change was 
made by Miss Barry. Other similar sen- 
tences appearing on page 22 are now writ- 
ten as at the bottom of this page. 


Since “look”, “feel, “seem”, and “ap- 
pear” are used in the same way as “be”, 
and are followed by adjectives, sentences 
using these verbs are written in the columns 
in the same manner. Examples (see next 


page): 


3 
What 


to play after school. 
to be in Miss C’s Class. 


| | 
te 
n 
in 
ce 
X- 
he 
to 
he 
its 
by 
en 
to 
at- 
ay, 
ich 
en 
the 
sie 
uc: 
a 
ler: 
dea 
Te- 
the 
| 
ing 
wer | 
Ex- 
fol- 
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meaning: 


meaning: 
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| 2 
What | 
| 
is tall. 
is thin. 
are happy. 
| looks well. 
| seems sick. 
| appear disappointed. 
Sugar tastes sweet. 
Sugar is sweet to the taste. 
The snow felt cold. 
The snow | was cold to the touch. 


In this same chapter, Miss Barry takes up the dependent clause introduced by 
“because”. On page 23 we find the clause “because I was sick” written: 


2 


1 
I could not go out 
I 


because ‘was sick, 


However, as this clause is dependent and 
adverbial in nature, Miss Barry later placed 
it under “Why” in the extra column. 

In taking up formal work with the in- 
terrogative form of the sentence as in 
Chapter V, Miss Barry was very careful to 
make clear in the minds of the children 
that the purpose of questions is to obtain 
knowledge. She was most insistent that 
the teachers should not allow the children 
to ask questions to which they knew the 
answers, and therefore she was just as in- 
sistent that the teachers use extreme care in 
asking sensible questions of the children. 
The usual manner in which forms were in- 
troduced formally was in games. Sending 
one child out of the room, she told another 
child in the class to run or jump or fall or 
to perform some other simple action re- 
quiring the use of an intransitive verb. 
When he had performed the action, she 
drew a line on the slate in column 1 and 
wrote on the second slate “ran”. Then 
she told another child to call the child who 
was in the hall. When he returned, he 
looked at the slate and read that someone 
ran. Example: 


1 3 


Who 


2 
What Whom 
ran. 


What 


3 (= 


| yesterday 


Finally the child learned that by asking 
who ran he could obtain the desired infor- 
mation. In developing the question form 
“What has ?” again a child went into 
the hall while a child selected a toy or some 
other object and held it behind his back. 
When the child returned from the hall, he 
found written on the slate, “Tom has 

*, and the usual procédure was 
gone through with to obtain the question 
“What has Mary?” This sort of game is 
used by practically every teacher of the 
deaf and need not be dwelt upon at length. 

In developing questions, we encounter 
the inverted form almost immediately. That 
is, in “What has Mary?” the “what” or 
object introduces the sentence, the verb 
coming next, and the subject, “Mary”, ap- 
pearing last. To help the children under- 
stand this situation, Miss Barry placed ev- 
erything that preceded the subject within a 
little box contrivance and at first drew a 
dotted line from the word or words written 
in the box to the column in which the de- 
clarative form appeared. In order to make 
this clear illustrations are given ( page 535). 


4 Where 5 ( ) 
Whom What 


th 
th 


1 
Who 
Maud 
| Harry 
We 
Joe 
: She 
| They 
\ 
C 
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1 2 3 4 5 ( ) 
Who What Whom What Whom What/When Why 
Who fell? 
Who ran? 
What fell ? 
What |flew ? 
What has { Mary? 
Whom did | Louise ~Tsee? 
(When) did} Tom [ee to the office ? 
Later, eliminating the dotted lines: 
45 2 | | 
Where did | Jim put the ruler? | 
To whom did | Ray write a letter?! 
2 
Do | you like apple pie? 
(Why) did | Ellen go | into | the hall? | 


Chapter VI deals with the verbs “ask”, show that it is the last part of the sentence. 
“say” and “tell”. In the first illustration, On page 13 of the January Vota Review, 
namely, “John told me to run”, on page 29, we find a cut showing sentences, presum- 
1914 edition, we find “me” in the third ably written according to the Barry Slate 
column and “to run” in the verb column. System, but by comparing the constructions 
Miss Barry later transferred the “me” to 5 used in these sentences with constructions 


and “to run” to 3 under “What”, as: outlined on pages 29, 30, and 31, in the 
1 | 2 3 4 | 5 
Who What Whom What Whom What 
John told me 
| to run. 


And on this same page and the one following we find: 


1 2 3 4 5 
Who What Whom What Whom What 
Jennie told me 
1 2 

that her mother was sick. 

Willie told Mary 
1 2 
that he would lend his 
3 4 
skates to her. 
Charlie asked Fannie 
1 1 2 


| what her dog’s name 


In each instance the whole clause used as_ 1914 edition, we see that after first writing 
the direct object is placed in column 3 on the parts of the dependent clause in the 
the line below the rest of the sentence, to (Continued on page 538) 
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AT#NOd 


a 
j 
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Aq 


MOH 


way 


AUN 
( ) 


Ayunos 
anoA 


‘asnoy | | 


WO 


ul 


aag) 


*pjoo | | 


SIQMOY 
pawwnis yey 


Aguoul 
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1 | 2 
Who What Whom 
Rose said, 
Roy said 

Bob shouted, 
The girls asked, 
The man cried, 


various columns as stated in the VOLTA 
Review article, Miss Barry immediately 
wrote the entire clause as the direct object 
of the verb under a large 3 in the third 
column and numbered the parts of this 
clause with smaller figures to denote the 
subject, verb, etc., in the clause. Beginning 
on page 31 and ending on page 32 we find 
a list of practically all the constructions en- 
countered in using “ask”, “say” and “tell” 
and over these constructions large figures 
denoting the parts of the principal clause, 
and over the parts of the clause used as 
object of the verb, smaller figures, as: 


l 2 5 3 
1 2 3 
asked who 

3 l 2 
asked __... what __..... 

3 
whom 

1 2 3 

told that — 
etc. 


APPOSITIVES indicated by 


a word 
a phrase 
a clause 


“May I help you?” 
“Who is there?” 
“Are we late?” 
“T am lost.” 
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4 5 


Whom What 


What | 


“Come.” | 


to sister, 
| | 
| 


While the indirect form of quotation is 
more natural and preferable for written 
usage, our pupils do encounter the direct 
form in story books, magazines, etc., as 
well as use it in conversation. Following 
are a few examples, showing the way in 
which the direct form is written in the 
slates: 


(See top of this page) 


In the main, the language principles now 
to be considered are not touched upon in 
Miss Barry’s book but, as stated in the 
opening paragraph, were outlined by Miss 
Barry for teachers whose privilege it was 
to be associated with her in the teaching of 
the deaf. In so far as is possible, examples 
using constructions will be given in the 
columns without comment. In a few in- 
stances, it will be necessary to repeat in 
order to make clear the various uses of one 
form. 


(See pages 536 and 537) 


used to explain, identify or emphasize a noun or pronoun. 


A word 
U 


3 


sed 
With the subject: Mr. Scott ) , Republican, 


| 2 | 
was defeated | in| the Primaries. 


2i 
1) , myself, 1 made | the dress. 


| 


2 
With the object of the verb: Mr. Todd | defeated Mr. Smiley | , Socialist. } 
With the object of the 1 | 2 


preposition: 


They sent | the note | to | Dr. 


3 | 4] 5 
Leet manager. 


| 
) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


With the object of the preposition: 


December, 1931 


A phrase 
Used 
With the subject: 


1 


An adjective clause is written in the 
slate with the word or words it modi- 
fies; in the first slate when it modifies 
the subject of the sentence, in the third 
when it modifies the object of the 
verb, in the fifth when it modifies the 
object of the preposition and in the 
second when it modifies the predicate 
nominative. 

An adverbial clause is written in the 
extra column where other adverbial 
elements are written. 


A noun clause is written in the first 
column when it is used as the subject 
of the sentence, in the third when it is 
the object of the verb, in the second 
when used as predicate nominative, 
and when it is used as an appositive, 
it is placed in the column with the 
word or phrase it explains. See ex- 
amples below and above. 


Adjective clauses 


Introduced by conjunctive pronouns, 
usually designated as relative pro- 
nouns, 


WHO 


Introducing a clause modifying the 
subject of the sentence: 


] 
The man[, who is standing in front of 


| 2 | 3 
the car,]| did | the driving. 
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1 | 2 | 3 
Sam} , faithful servant and friend, Hl rescued | the child. 


1! 2 
With the object of the verb: They arrested | jim} , an ebony black scoundrel t 


The letter | was received | from Zimmer, 


| pilot of the ship 
2 


With the predicate nominative: The conductor is Mr. Cook , man of great courage. 


CLAUSES 


In the Barry Slate System the indepen- 
dent clause is divided into its respective 
parts, as subject, verb, object of the verb, 
preposition, object of the preposition, etc., 
while the dependent, or subordinate, clause 
is used as a whole in the following ways: 


Introducing a clause modifying the 
object of the verb: 


Call | the made the bird- 
house |. 
I know a woman [ who is an or- 
dained preacher |. 
Introducing a clause modifying the 
object of the preposition: 


We heard | from ao man [who ap- 
plied for the patent]. 

2 | |45 
She wrote | the card to 
[ who won the medal |. | 
Introducing a clause modifying the 
predicate nominative: 


the one 


| 


1 2 
That man | is the one [ who is trying 
for the place]. 


WHOSE 


The children [, whose, names appear 
| | 


on the bulletin board, | will take 


their exams | (tomorrow. ) 

1 | 
We recognize | the person [| whose 
genius is responsible for such an act]. 
I have a sister | whose hair is quite 
red |. 

2 | 3. | 4] 5 
Give | the pencil to | the boy [| whose 
hand is resting on the back of the 
chair |. 

That gentleman | is the one [ whose 
deeds of kindness are known far and 
wide. |. 
(Continued on page 542) 
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(Continued from page 539) 


WHOM 


1 
The man [, whom I engaged to paint 


me | (at 


the house,] | disappointed | 
the last minute. ) 


We | the maid [| whom you 
saw on the porch the other i |. 

5 
She sent the check the maid 
gone she dismissed yesterday ]. 


| 2 
They _ are the people [whom I met 
near the park one day last week |. 


Inverted: Those[, whom I reverence, | | I | 


2 


fear. 
It is an easy matter to write this sen- 
tence in the columns in this manner: 


l 3 
Those, [ whom I reverence, | 


I fear. 


To WHOM 
She received a note | from | the boy 
[to whom she sent the toys |. 


to whom you waved, | 


l 
The child{, 


came | from St. 

She | called | 

you signalled |. 


the bellhop | to whom 


3 4 | 5 
We bought | candy for |the girls | to 
whom we puenennnil the flag last week]. 


Miss Acker | 2 the teacher | to whom 
you wrote offering a position last 
year |. 
FOR WHOM FROM WHOM BY 
WHOM, etc., are used in the same way of 
course. 


THAT 
1 | 2 
They[, that are whole] | need | no 


physician, etc. 
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IN WHICH 
1 
The house| , in which I was born] 
2 | 
burned [ (many years.ago. ) ete. 


(For adverbial and noun clauses, see 
pages 540-41.) 

In conclusion: 

(a) When properly used, the Barry Slate 
System lends itself to the correct analysis 
of English as readily as other methods of 
teaching language; sentences involving the 
use of any language construction or con- 
structions can be satisfactorily written ac- 
cording to this method. 

(b) All language headings have a place 
in this system; the subordinate ones, 
Whose, How many, What color, What kind 
of, etc., are kept before the class temporar- 
ily and then eliminated, when the children 
no longer need to refer to them in order to 
use them correctly. 

(c) The Barry Slate System enables 
children to use the parts of a sentence, 
subject, verb, etc. in their proper order. 
Children soon learn to think in the order 
of the columns. In contributing original 
new items, they rapidly acquire the habit of 
inserting, in the proper place, a line to rep- 
resent the unknown word in the sentence. 

(d) It enables children to correct many 
of their own mistakes. 

(e) It is a great help in straightening 
out mixed language. No doubt, in practi- 
cally every school there appears at some 
time or other, a child who is well along in 
the grades insofar as subject matter is con- 
cerned but who seems hopelessly mixed in 
the use of English. The Barry System is 
a boon to such a child, who soon begins to 
see that words have a more or less fixed 
order in sentences. 

(f) It can be used to great advantage in 
all grades. 

This article is written in the hope of 
making clear to teachers of the deaf some 
of the things in the Barry Slate System 
which in the past have been misunderstood, 
and to present other facts known only to 
teachers who were associated with Miss 
Barry in the teaching of the deaf. 


. 

3 

| 

| 


no 
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THE PHIPPS UNIT 


OR some time both THe Vota ReE- 
F ves and The Auditory Outlook 

carried advertisements of a bone 
conduction device used for hearing the 
radio. It was called the Phipps Unit. Re- 
cently the name “Phipps” was discon- 
tinued, and more recently still the ad- 
vertisement was withdrawn. As many 
readers had become interested in the 
device, it seems well to issue a statement 
in regard to it. 

It was invented by D. C. Phipps, a 
resident of California. In 1929 Miss Mil- 
dred Kennedy and Mrs. Florence A. 
Browne, of Boston, became interested in 
its possibilities. They demonstrated it to 
several otologists and scientists, who as- 
sured them that it could do no harm to 
deafened persons. Then, with the consent 
of the inventor, they opened a center in 
Boston where they have conducted investi- 
gations and experiments. They are, how- 
ever, in no way connected with any busi- 
ness carried on by the inventor, and for 
the past year their instruments have been 
privately assembled by an engineer in 
Boston. 

For the first two years the investiga- 
tions, necessarily slow, were conducted by 
Miss Kennedy and Mrs. Browne alone, 
with no assistance except for a few sug- 
gestions from the Volta Bureau in regard 
to publicity. At first they used the ap- 
pliance with the radio alone; more re- 
cently it has also been used with the vic- 
trola and with a microphone. 

From the first it was evident that the 
instrument offered a delightful means of 


entertainment. Even to those who could 
use ear phones, the bone conduction de- 
vice was often much more pleasant be- 
cause of its tone quality. Later it began 
to appear that it also offered an unusually 
good means of educating or reeducating 
impaired hearing to serve its possessor 
more efficiently. Many deafened persons, 
and later teachers of the deaf, went to 
Boston or to Concord, Mass., to study the 
possibilities of the invention. 

In July, 1931, the instrument and the 
Kennedy-Browne method of applying it 
were demonstrated at the summer school 
of Johns Hopkins University. In October 
and November Miss Kennedy and Mrs. 
Browne demonstrated it at the Cleveland 
Clinic, the State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., the Mayo Clinic, and else- 
where. It is now in experimental use at 
Clarke School, the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, and other schools, and 
various deafened adults are using it in 
their homes with pleasure and encourage- 
ment. Apparently it has a definite place 
in the scheme of things helpful to those 
with limited hearing, and the purpose of 
Miss Kennedy and Mrs. Browne is to find 
just what that place is. At present they 
are being handicapped by the fact that 
the appliance in its present form is not 
adaptable for use with the new type of 
radio employing the pentode power tube 
(that is why the advertisement has tem- 
porarily been withdrawn), but they stand 
in readiness to serve anyone who has the 
device or who is interested in it. 

—Epiror. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


On Christmas Eve our house is filled 


With Christmas things to see, 
Green wreaths and gifts and holly, 
And a shining Christmas tree. 


In all the windows on our street 
e Christmas candles there 
Are sending out good wishes 
To the people everywhere. 


And so I'll put a candle 
In our window, all alight, 

To send a Christmas wish to you, 
If you walk by tonight. 


‘ 
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| | | } 
28-118 Fred Murphy 7 years C |Day School, Kansas City, Missouri |} 1923 | 16 |Central High School 1997 0 
| } | {Elementary and High Schools, 
29- 35 AnnE Sims Williams Cong. A _|Miss Arbaugh’s School |} 1921 | 12 | Crowley, La. 
29- 71|Robert Wm. Wilson Congenital C_ |Beverly School for Deaf | 1924 | 15 |Peabody High School 1929 
| | 
31- _1/Mary Gill Blackington |2 years A_|Michigan School for the Deaf 1929 | 18 |Cass Technical School, Detroit 1931 21 
| | 
31- 2 Wayne Bovee Congenital A | Alexander Graham Bell School, Chicago 1928 13. |McKinley High School, Chicago 1931 17 
| | | Shortridge High School, 
3\Latham Breunig 3 years Cc |Clarke School 1927 | 16 Indianapolis 1930 19 
| 
31-_ 4\Katie Mae Chapman lax years B_|Miss Arbaugh’s School | | Private School, Hartsville, S. C. | 1939 18 
| Alexander Graham Bell School, Chicago | | 
31 5'/Rubin Harold Frieman {10 years ! C |Jackson, School, Minneapolis 1924 | 15 |Lone Tech High School, Chicago | 1998 19 
| 
31- 6 Nellie Geiger 2 years B_ |Wisconsin School for the Deaf | 1927 | 20 |None 
| | | } | Polytechnic High School, Los 
31- T Elizabeth Sterling Gibbs'1%% years A |Los Angeles Day School 1926 | 14 Angeles 1930 
| Sarah Fuller Home | | 
31 8'Helen Wyman Gordon Congenital {Clarke School 1927 =| 18 |Medford High School 1930 
| | 
31 9/Theodore Grady 2% years (California Institution for the Deaf 1879 18 |None 
| | Crane Technical High School, | 
31- 10Jule Guthman Congenital |Beidler School, Chicago 1922 =| 14 Chicago 19% | 
| | | Central High School, Kansas 
31- 11 Dale Kendricks 22 months C |Day School, Kansas City, Kansas } 1926 | 15 City, Mo. 193119 | 
31- 12 Hazel Kirk months c |Arkansas School for the Deaf 1930 18 |Taylor School of Beauty Culture | 191 19 
| | | | Elementary and High Schools, 
31- 13\Eleanor S. McCarthy | ¢ |None | Huntington, W. Va. | 1931 18 | 
| ] | 
31- Morris Congenital C |Day School, Kansas City, Missouri + | 1926 | 16 |Jane Hayes Gates Trade School 19% 16 
31- 15\Robert Murray Infancy B {Long Beach Day School 1928 | 17 (Long Beach High School 1931-0 
j | | | | | 
31- 16/Sydney Peltzman 7 months B School, Kansas City, Missouri 1925. | 15 (Central High School 193121 | 
| | Cincinnati Day School | | 
31- 17\James W. Ross 2 years Cc |Clarke School 1925 18 |Randolph Macon Academy : 2 
] | + iz 
| | 
31- 18/David Hawkshurst Wilson/Congenital C_|Private School Philipps Brooks Academy WH 16 
| | Wright Oral School | Polytechnic High School, Los 
31- 19 John Lawson Young 'Birth C !Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland! 1926 15 Angeles ! =” 
B—Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. C—Unable to hear speech. 


*A—Able to hear loud speech at a few feet. 
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nd Colleges For Hearing Students 
ports Collected by the Volta Bureau 


ditirial on Page 527 


| 


| 
en College for Hearing os os in |Speech Was Re-|Lip-Reading Was Comment 
<2 ge Students Attended st ee ee School or College sponsible for Responsible for 
<2 AE Success Success 
6 
| | 
1997 93 | Bliss Electrical School 1928 | 24 | Front seat Large extent Large extent 
| | Graduated in upper third o 
197 Missouri University 1931 24 | |None Entirely Entirely a class of 850 
{Southwestern Louisiana | 
1997 sdk Institute 1931 | 22 | B.A. |Help with notes Very little Some 
| | | Attending evening school at 
1929 » | | } Entirely Entirely Cooper Union 
1931 21 = | | ] Little Large extent 
| | | 
1931 17 | | | Front seat Large extent Large extent 
| | | Occasional use of another Now attending Wabash Col 
1930 | | student's notes Almost entirely lege, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
| Now attending college at 
193018 | | Entirely Entirely Boiling Springs, N. C. 
| | | Honor Student, 1930-31. Nov 
Crane Junior College, | Assistance in German attending California Insti 
| 1993 19 |_ Chicago 1930 | 21 | pronunciation 100% 50% tute of Technology 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, | | 
Wise. 1930 | 23 | 
| Use of notes in High |Now attending Los Angele: 
| 1930 18 School | Almost entirely Junior College 
} | | | Won honors in mathematics 
|_ 193021 | | | None Entirely and Latin 
| | } 
| |University of California 1883 | 22 B.L. | None None None 
| |Armour Institute of | | 
19% 18 | Technology 1931 | 23 | B.S. |None Partly Large extent 
| | 
| 19 | | Entirely Entirely 
| | | |A little help with text 
1931 19 | | books Negligible 50% 
| | | | Now attending college, where 
| 193118 | | Essential Essential she has joined a sorority 
| 19% 16 | | Entirely Entirely 
| | Now attending Long Beach 
1931-20 ! | None Essential | Essential Junior College 
| | | | Now attending Rice Institute 
| 2 | yuidance teacher Untirely entirely ouston, Texas 
193121 | | | Guid E 1 H T 
| ech | | Now a junior at University 
| 21 | Almost entirely | Almost entirely of Kentucky 
| Help with notes; permis- 
| 1919 | 22 | BS. sion to diagram an- | 
| 6 | Harvarc niversity 193 | $4 Ph.D. swers in oral exam. | . S. cum laude 
WH 1 Uni i 1 | i l B.S laud 
| | | Student to take notes in | | Now attending Univ. of 
J 19 | | English Class ' | Southern California 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 

THE HALL — 


“Where children, 
and laughter, 
And kindliness 
abound, 
There’s a bit of 
Christmas 
cheer 
The whole year 


round.” 


OU believe this homely old senti- 

i ment, don’t you, Colleagues? You 

must believe it, judging by your 
actions, for we are constantly amazed at 
the self-sacrifice of the teachers whom we 
know. For instance, there is Mrs. K . 
in our own school, who lives two blocks 
from the school building. Saturday after 
Saturday, some of her older girls, or per- 
haps girls who have grown older since 
she taught them, ring her door bell to 
say, with the engaging frankness and as- 
surance of deaf children, “I want to help 
you work.” 

Dear knows! A teacher’s Saturdays are 
her only days of freedom, all too packed 
with extra things to do! Yet Mrs. K 
invites the deaf girls in, lets them take up 
an hour or more of her time, and to give 
them an extra thrill, occasionally serves 
them tea. We admit that we never hear 
of these Saturday morning visits without 
being thankful we live miles away from 
the school neighborhood, but that doesn’t 
prevent us from saluting the Christmas 
spirit of the girls’ teacher. 


Then there is Miss T 


, who has 


in her class big homely awkward Bill, 
who is neither bright nor easy to get along 
with. In fact he is a typical deaf boy prod- 
uct of an orphan asylum for hearing chil- 
dren. Had Bill been small and curly 
headed and winsome, we would not have 
been so surprised when Miss T — took 
him home with her for Thanksgiving. 
“My! You are good!” we ejaculated, when 
we learned of it. “No, I wasn’t good at 
all,” she laughed, carelessly. “I knew I 
couldn't eat turkey, and enjoy it, with that 
poor lonely deaf boy eating ham and beans 
and fussing with hearing orphans and a 
non-understanding caretaker all day.” 

And only _ yesterday, 
when a little deaf girl in 
Miss B———’s class arrived 
in school late, weeping and 
dirty and sniffling with a 
cold, and informed Miss 
B—— that she had “no 
the handkerchief,” and that 
“mother crossed” her, we 
= saw Miss B hand over 
one of her own immaculate hand-em- 
broidered handkerchiefs (the paper hand- 
kerchiefs provided by the school being 
temporarily out of stock). Later in the 
morning we observed Miss S—— passing 
out a pile of movie magazines that she had 
struggled to school with, just to give her 
youngsters pleasure. 

Sometimes the words the deaf children 
invent for themselves seem to us more 
clever than the correct expressions we must 
substitute for them. There is a beautiful 
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deaf word that proves the Christmas cheer 
we teachers are trying to give is felt by the 
children—dimly, perhaps, but unmistak- 
enly. We learned it from a new pupil, 
wished on us in the middle of a school 
year, when his parents moved from another 
locality. Bobby informed us that he had 
two mothers, and we vainly argued the 
point with him. Then one day we had 
oficial word from the office that Bobby’s 
mother and former 
teacher were coming to 
visit the school. When 
they arrived Bob hugged 
them both, said 
proudly, making what 
he considered a_ sufh- 
cient introduction, “My 
mother and my mother.” 
— His mother looked hurt, 
his former teacher surprised. We tried to 
mend matters. 

“No, Bobby,” we said, “this lady is your 
teacher.” 

“Mother!” he declared stoutly, “friend- 
mother!” 

How we did hope that we, too, should 
fall heir to that title, for it seems to us the 
most beautiful tribute a teacher of deaf 
children could receive. And since Bobby’s 
advent we have heard the expression used 
more than once, by deaf children, to de- 
scribe teachers who are especially dear to 
them. We've never heard the term, 
“friend-father,” but we have no doubt that 
older boys, who have men teachers, think of 
them in this way, if they are especially 
attached to them. 

And day after day, year after year, when 
we friend-mothers and friend-fathers are 
giving ourselves to the task of smoothing 
the long hard road ahead of our little deaf 
friends, if the Greatest Teacher looks down 
upon our efforts, surely he views them with 
the same tolerance and understanding we 
try to show toward His handicapped chil- 
dren. May we, this Christmas time, make 
His birthday season full of Christmas 
cheer, for our deaf boys and girls. And 
may we lead them to see that the real secret 
of Christmas happiness is in giving, and 
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giving, and giving—the great Christmas 
lesson that He taught so long ago. 


"Round the Christmas Tree 


(Let the little tots do it while an older 
child or teacher says the words.) 
In a row, in a row, 
To the Christmas tree 
we go. 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Round the Christmas 
tree we go. 
Merrily, merrily, 
We will dance around 
the tree. 
Dance and hop, dance 


and hop, 
Everybody bow and stop. 
Merry Christmas! 


Christmas Lip-Reading for Advanced 
Pupils 


At Christmas time we like to remember 
the old quaint customs and legends of the 
season. In Norway and Sweden, for in- 
stance, some of the old people still believe 
that at one o’clock, on Christmas morning, 
the cattle in the stalls turn their heads to 
the east, and get down on their knees. Per- 
haps for this reason, the cows and horses, 
and even the sheep and goats receive on 
Christmas day twice as much food as they 
usually get. Also, the country people put 
bunches of oats on roofs of houses, and on 
trees and fences, for the birds. 

In Servia and Bulgaria, they tell us, the 
old custom was, before breakfast on 
Christmas morning, for the head of the 
house to put some corn in a stocking. Then 
he sprinkled a little before the house door, 
saying, “Christ is born.” Next he went to 
the fire, where logs were burning. He 
struck one log with his staff, and made a 
good wish for the horses. Then he struck 
another, and made a good wish for the 
cows, then for the goats, and then for a 
good harvest. 

In Germany, in olden days, the whole 
household started for church, very early, 
each worshipper armed with a_ lighted 
candle. The first comer would find the 
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church in darkness, but he held his lighted 
candle in front of him, and the next comer 
followed, and soon the whole church 
would look like a scene outlined with tiny 
flames. 

The Scotch believed it unlucky, in the 
old days, for anybody but a dark haired 
person to cross the threshold on Christmas 
day, because Judas was thought to have 
had red hair. The people of Devonshire, 
in England, said the bees sang all night on 
Christmas Eve. In England and Wales it 
was believed that anybody who died on 
Christmas Eve would go straight to heaven. 

In old Russia, at Christmas time, the 
peasants, young and old, formed a proces- 
sion in the village, and visited the noble- 
man who owned the estate. They sang 
carols and received coppers, and then they 
put on masks and had a show to entertain 
their landlord. 

There are two charming old legends 
about the origin of the Christmas tree. One 
tells about St. Winfrid, who cut down 
boldly a big oak tree, which had been a 
sacred oak of the Druids, and used for their 
bloody and mysterious sacrifices. As Win- 
frid cut down the oak tree, a whirling wind 
passed over the forest, lifting the oak from 
its foundations. Backward it fell, and just 
where it had been, stood a young fir tree, 
pointing its green spire toward the stars. 
Winfrid let the axe drop, and spoke to the 
people. “This little tree, young child of the 
forest, shall be your holy tree. It points to 
heaven. Its wood is the wood of peace. 
Gather around it in your own homes. It 
will shelter no deeds of blood, but loving 
gifts and kindness.”’ And so we got our 
Christmas tree. 

The other story is a French legend. It 
tells about a brave knight, who went riding 
into the forest on Christmas Eve. There, 
in the heart of the woods, he came in sight 
of a gigantic tree. It was covered with 


burning candles, some erect, others upside 
down. At the top of the tree was a vision 
of the Christ Child, with a halo around His 
head. The knight was so awed by the 
sight that he went all the way to Rome, to 
have the vision explained. The pope told 
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him the tree represented mankind, the burn- 
ing candles, good and bad human beings, 
and the Christ Child, the Hope of the 
World. And ever after that the knight and 
his descendants had a tree with candles, at 
Christmas time. 

Which one of these old stories do you 
like? 

Christmas Doings 


This is one time in the year when every- 
body in school, from the oldest official to 
the youngest pupil, should have some share 
in the celebration. Even the kindergarten 
children can make red cardboard bells, or 
“holly wreaths” of green crepe paper, or 
poinsettias of red paper. (Directions are 
found on the covers of the crepe paper.) 
These can be used to decorate the room in 
which the Christmas party is held. The 
smallest children, too, can make Christmas 
cards, with the help of teacher, and their 
parents might be asked to suggest the per- 
son to whom the card is to be sent. If any 
children in the school are ill, the others 
will get a little real Christmas pleasure in 
making a scrap book, or dressing a tiny 
doll, or bringing ten cent store trinkets 
and helping teacher sew them into a little 
gauze stocking for the sick child. 

Older children and the partially deaf 
children may get up a simple play. An ex- 
tremely simple one was given in this de- 
partment in December, 1929. If you wish 
something more ambitious we suggest that 
you consult the following books: 


Christmas Plays for Children 
Pemberton (Crowell Pub. Co.) 
White Christmas... Hare (Dennison) 


Christmas Plays... (Pilgrim Press) 
Jolly Plays for Holidays Wells (Baker) 


As for Christmas stories to tell the older 
pupils and the partially deaf boys and 
girls, there is a wealth of Christmas litera- 
ture for the teacher to read and then tell, 
in simpler words. Luckily, we teachers of 
the deaf are quite used to doing this, and 
it comes easy! We never tell the Russian 
story of Babouschka to children, as it seems 
to us too sad and hopeless a tale for Christ- 
mas time, but our children like Andersen’s 
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“Fir Tree,” and “Legend of St. Christo- 
pher,” and Lagerlof’s “Legend of the 
Christmas Rose.” They also love Tolstoi’s 
“Where Love Is, There God Is,” and per- 
haps we had better confess right here that 
when we are telling a story for pleasure, 
we don’t disdain the use of gestures. We 
have watched professional story tellers be- 
fore big audiences of hearing children, and 
as long as we allow ourselves no more 
pantomime than these story tellers make 
use of, we feel we are justified in making 
the story as clear as possible to the deaf 
children. After all, stories are supposed 
to be enjoyment, not tests of lip-reading 
skill. The children we have now frequent- 
ly beg us to tell them the stories they have 
just read in their readers, and when the 
time comes to imitate dog or cat or cow, 
they rush pell mell toward us to put their 
hands on our throat and feel the “Bow- 
wow or “Mew,” or “Moo.” Story telling 
time in our school room looks like pande- 
monium, but what does that matter, if a 
good time is had by all? Fortunately we 
have an understanding principal, and visit- 
ors seldom walk in during story periods. 

For the “in-between” children we have 
secured the simple exercises printed below, 
for the Christmas entertainment. 


Christmas Dolls 
(For five small girls, dressed as dolls. 
Get the gym teacher to help with the short 
jerky doll steps with which the children 
should come in, and it may be possible, 
with her help, to arrange a doll dance 
which will add to the effect.) 
First doll: 
Five Christmas dolls for five little girls! 
We're all dressed for Christmas with sashes 
and curls. 
Second doll: 
Santa made me for Marion Lee, 
Soon I will hang on her big Christmas tree. 
Third doll: 
Santa will take me to little May Head. 
r'll go Christmas Eve, when May is in bed. 
Fourth doll: 
The baby down the street will take me. 
O dear! I hope that she won’t break me! 
All the dolls but the first doll: 
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All of us have a home but you. 
On Christmas day what will you do? 

First doll: (pointing to audience) 

I really do not know, and I really do not 
care. 

Perhaps I'll be the dolly of some little 
girl out there! 

(If you think this too difficult for the 
children who are suitable for dolls, let the 
dolls act it out, and let an older child say 
all the words, changing the pronouns, of 
course. ) 

Christmas Things 
(For six children) 


(They enter, holding things behind them. 
As they speak, they hold them out.) 

First child: (with stocking) 

These Christmas things at Christmas time 

We always like to see. 

Here’s a big fat stocking 

Santa will fill for me. | 

Second child: (with wreath) 4 
A Christmas wreath is here, 

To add to Christmas cheer. 

Third child: (with red bell) 
Christmas bells will ring, 

And happy children sing. 

Fourth child: (with poinsettia) 
Here’s a Christmas flower, red, 
Lifting up its pretty head. 

Fifth child: (with candle — a strip of 
orange paper twisted for flame, will answer, 
or an electric candle will be still better.) 
The Christmas candle, shining bright, 
Lights our home on Christmas night. 

Sixth child: (with tiny Christmas tree) 
Of all the Christmas things we see 
We most admire the Christmas tree. 

All: 

The Christmas things are here. We, too, 

Bring happy Christmas cheer to you. 

Merry Christmas! 


Christmas Night 
The Christmas moon is in the sky. 
The Christmas stars shine bright. 
Our happy hearts are shining, too, 
On Jesus’ Birthday night. 


More About Reading 
The reading expert came to our school 
xp 
again last week, and we teachers pounced 
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upon her as soon as the recess bell rang. 
The primary teachers tried to monopolize 
her again, but the upper grade teachers in- 
sisted it was their turn to ask questions 
first, as they hadn’t had a chance the other 
time. 

“IT want to know what to do with the 
pupils who aren't good readers,” one of 
them said, “the boys and girls who have all 
those bad reading habits you were talking 
about before.” 

“Dear, dear!” the Cynic drawled, “you 
don’t admit that we have any pupils like 
that in this school, do you?” 

“Of course!” the quick witted upper 
grade teacher flashed back, “the children 
who have come to us from other schools, 
you know!” 

Shrieks of ironical laughter greeted this 
remark, but the ones who wanted to ask 
questions permitted no diversions. “For 
instance,” one of them said, “what would 
you do with a big slow boy who never has 
any concentration when he reads—I have 
a boy in my class who just sits and stares 
at the book obediently, and doesn’t really 
read it. What on earth would you do with 
him? He’s a good football player, but 
that’s all.” 

“Well,” the expert smiled, “if it was the 
day of the big football game and he was 
on the team, I’d be easy on him, but if he 
was that way day after day I'd look for the 
cause of that inattention. It might be 
physical. It might be that the reading mat- 
ter was too hard for him, and in that case 
I'd give him a 
lot of special 
reading with 
easier material. 
Or I might try 
to cultivate his 
powers of at- 
tention. Cer- 
tainly a boy of 
his type needs 
some extra help. Maybe I'd give him very 
short reading periods all by himself, with 
material that really interested him, pro- 
vided I could find it. He might be inter- 
ested in directions telling how to make 
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things, or how to care for rabbits, or foot- 
ball rules. I'd try very hard to find some- 
thing quickly, for the longer this lack of 
concentration keeps up the harder it will 
be for him to break himself of the bad 
habit.” 

“How about the child whose eyes flicker 
all over the page?” another teacher asked, 
“I have a girl who is a perfect example of 
irregular eye movements.” 

“Well, I'd bring her up beside me every 
day, for at least five minutes,” the visitor 
declared, “and I'd have some easy material 
ready, and give her a paper marker. to help 
her follow the lines of text, and if the 
reader proved too hard I'd give her some 
typewritten material specially prepared— 
Mother Goose, or something very easy, if 
necessary—and then I'd help her a bit, 
with the reading mechanics—show her how 
to get the thought and so on, and try to 
speed up her reading power.” 

“How about the children who move their 
lips while they are reading?” somebody 
else put in. “They tell us that’s very bad, 
that it slows up the reading, and yet so 
many deaf children do it.” 

“Ah, there you have a special problem!” 
the expert said quickly. “Due to the em- 
phasis you teachers of the deaf must neces- 
sarily put on lip-reading! Well, I'd dis- 
courage the lip-movements, when the chil- 
dren are reading silently, from the first 
reading they do. Tell them to watch father 
and mother read. If necessary, take them 
to the public library to see all the grown- 
ups reading quietly and properly. That 
should help.” 

“How about the poor misguided young- 
sters who read audibly, whenever there’s a 
silent reading period?” the Cynic put in. 

“Well, I'd simply stop them, immediate- 
ly,” the visiting lady said. 

“Then you'd have to kill them,” the Cynic 
informed her. “Come into my room after 
recess and—” : 

But there weren’t any murders, for the 
Cynic didn’t have a reading lesson. She 
showed off her arithmetic, instead. Even 
the Cynic has her moments of discretion. 
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Games for Drilling on To Be and To 
Have 


A colleague has written in, asking us to 
print games for drilling upon these most 
troublesome forms which, she says, have 
her children “all mixed up.” She asks, 
too, if we know any short cuts—any way 
in which to speed up the mastery of these 
verbs. 

Naturally, we are flattered to be con- 
sulted. We wish we did know some secret 
for getting To Be and To Have learned 
quickly. But we don’t. We don’t believe 
it is possible for small deaf children to 
understand these verbs. We don’t try to 
explain them when we are teaching the 
younger classes. We simply try to “ease” 
the children into them, by drilling and 
drilling in the most fascinating ways we 
can devise, and in all honesty we must 
confess that in spite of drills, some children 
have a frightful struggle with To Be. We 
do believe, however, that To Be can be 
mastered, provided enough drill work is 
given. In our opinion, To Have should be 
conquered before any work on To Be is 
started. Expressions requiring the use of 
To Be should be taught as whole expres- 
sions, with no emphasis on the verb. We 


have found the following games useful for 
To Have drills. 


Give each pupil 
a tiny toy, being 
careful not to let 
any child see any 
other’s toy. Or, 
give each child a 
different colored 
paper. Or, give 
each one a piece of 
ers ~ money (if the chil- 

dren know “nickel,” “dime,” etc.) 
~ Let one child begin the game by saying 
to some other child, “Have you the—?” 
If he guesses right, he gets the thing. If 
not, that child has the next turn, and asks 
some other child, “Have you the—?” until 
all the things are guessed. The child wins 
who has most things when the game ends. 
The constant repetition here—“Have you?” 
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“Yes, I have.” “No, I have not!” is bound 
to make the children familiar with the form. 

For drill on “Has” divide the class in 
half. Let each side choose a captain. Give 
half the toys to one captain, half to the 
other, letting each side see what toys its 
own captain has. Let the children on one 
side ask those on the other side, “Has Tom 
a marble?” etc. If they guess right, their” 
side gets the thing. If not, the other side 
gets a turn. When the game ends the side 
wins which has most things. 

To vary the game, and to work in drill 
upon words the children are likely to for- 
get—words like the names of things in 
the school room, for instance—write the 
names of school room objects on slips of 
paper. The children say, “Have you the 
word ‘transom’?” etc., or “Has Tom the 
word ‘ceiling’?” In fact this game permits 
any number of variations, and we give you 
our word for it, the children love to play it. 

II 

The teacher or some child says, “I am 
thinking of somebody,” or “I am thinking 
of a woman,” “I am thinking of a boy in 
this room,” etc., and the children ask, “Has 
he (or she) brown eyes?” “Has he black 
hair?” etc., “Has he a brown suit on?” 
“Has she black shoes on?” until the person 
is guessed. The answers of course, “Yes, 
he has,” “No, she has not,” help to fix the 
forms. 

GAMES FOR “To BE” 
I 

Let one child say, “I see something in 
this room.” The others ask, “Is it the clock? 
Is it the chart rack?” etc. The one who 
guesses gets the next turn. 

II 
GAME WITH ADJECTIVES 

One child 
shuts his eyes. 
The others all 
pretend to be 
tired, or sleepy, 
or cross, or 
whatever they 
choose. The one 
up front opens 
his eyes, sur- 
(Continued on page 558) 
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Home and 


EADERS of this department will re- 
R call an article in the issue of last 
April by Elizabeth L. Myers, the 
mother of a little deaf child. This sec- 
ond article from her pen will prove very 
suggestive to other mothers who are try- 
ing to train their preschool deaf children 
in such fashion that the early years 
shall be full of gain instead of loss. 


Toys for the Deaf Child 


When my boy lost his hearing at the 
age of sixteen months, I realized that his 
training was left entirely in my hands. 
How was I to teach him? Where to start? 
Then I reasoned that the things he was 
most familiar with would be the easiest 
to teach him: because, of course, my re- 
sponsibility was to teach him lip reading 
and speech, until he grew old enough to 
be placed in the hands of a trained 
teacher. 

It was only then that I began to realize 
what wonderful possibilities lay in the 
toys we had at hand. You can realize 
that, having lost his hearing at sixteen 
months, he had learned only a few words 
before his illness. I started, therefore, to 
teach him speech and lip reading by 
using his toys. 

First there was his big blue ball. I 
used to play with the ball, throw it and 
bounce it toward him, saying each time— 
making sure that he was looking directly 
in my eyes: “A ball”—and showed him 
the ball. It was not long before he caught 
on to the idea of looking directly into my 
face and watching my lips. Thus started 
his first lesson in lip reading—by means 
of a toy. As days went on, I began to 
call the ball by its full name—‘“A blue 
ball”—and in that way, I started in to 
teach him colors. I realize of course that 
this is exactly the procedure used in 


teaching normal children by means of 
toys and other familiar objects; but you 
must remember that the deaf child is 
about three years behind the normal one, 
because of speech retardation. For that 
reason, using toys for teaching purposes 
could be neither casual nor accidental; it 
was part of every day’s lesson. 

The next toys were large colored 
blocks in a block wagon. We used these 
to build trains, houses, tables, chairs,— 
and any number of things. Perhaps I did 
a little more of the building than edu- 
cators would recommend for the normal 
child in his play—-but our problem, as 
you can realize, was entirely different. I 
always spoke of blocks by their color: 
“Hand me the red block”; “Where is the 
blue block?” and it was not long before 
he recognized on my lips the following 
words: “train,” “house,” “table,” “hand 
me,” “fall down,” “build,” “stand up”— 
and many other familiar words and ex- 
pressions. By the time he was two, he 
had learned to understand different col- 
ors and to pronounce a few of them. 

Next came the names of animals. For 
this, we used a set of clear-cut wooden 
animals on stands. When I purchased 
this set, I chose also a book of animal 
pictures, as nearly alike—the wooden 
animals and those in the book—as pos- 
sible. By means of these animals and the 
book, I taught him more words, and, 
more important, he learned to use his 
eyes to detect similar objects. Making 
sure that his eyes were on me, I asked: 
“Show me the lion,” pointing to the lion 
in the book. Then he would hand me the 
cut-out wooden lion. Another time: “Give 
me the tiger,” and this he grew to recog: 
nize. Thus we combined play, instruction 
in lip reading, and speech training. 

Wooden soldiers proved lots of fun. 
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We played parade; we sorted colors; we 
arranged the soldiers according to size. 
All this served as excellent training in 
learning relative sizes and proportions. 
We marched in imitation of the soldiers 
and thus started on our first lesson in 
rhythm. In addition, my little boy learned 
many new words: soldier, stand up, in 
line, march, around, and, of course, 
colors. 

A black-board and chatk proved an ex- 
cellent investment. Here I taught him to 
imitate—the most important step in the 
training of the deaf child. I started by 
drawing simple pictures: a boat, a cat, a 
bed; and found that he liked to imitate 
me when I drew. Let me explain here 
that this was not teaching drawing, in 
the educational sense. I realized that he 
was accomplishing nothing creative in 
imitating me. In other words, he was 
drawing my recognizable conception of a 
boat, a bed or a cat. What he was doing, 
besides, was learning coordination, and 
more important, learning to imitate. 
Never once have I looked upon his black- 
board pictures as drawing, in the sense 
of creative expression. It is merely copy- 
ing—imitation. 

By means of the blackboard, I taught 
him the first tongue diagrams, so impor- 
tant in teaching speech to the deaf child. 
I drew profile faces with the tongue in 
various positions. Of course, we did 
tongue gymnastics with the game (it is 
important to keep the deaf child con- 
stantly using his tongue to make sounds 
and to acquire speech). Thus, we made 
a game out of what might ordinarily be 
tiresome instruction. 


The daily bath, with many celluloid 
boats and floating toys, proved another 
exellent means of teaching new objects 
as well as relative sizes. I bought two 
boats exactly alike, but one small and 
the other larger. From those I taught 
“big” and “little’—and started the first 
lesson in counting—one, two. In fact, the 
daily bath provided opportunity to teach 
about twenty-five new words: bath, soap, 
towel, powder, sponge, and so on. With 
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a normal child, these words come so nat- 
urally that one scarcely remembers teach- 
ing them. With the deaf child, each new 
words must be taught, in the sense of 
being consciously repeated. 

Jig saw puzzles have proved wonderful 
in teaching the deaf child to use his 
eyes. A bubble pipe has trained him to 
blow and to close his lips for a purpose 
other than speech attempts. 

To be sure, much of his training and 
many of his toys are identical with those 
used in teaching the normal child of pre- 
school age, but his toys have to be se- 
lected with particular care, and always 
with the particular object in view that 
we hope the toy to accomplish in his 
training. My little boy is now three years 
old and has advanced in his speech and 
lip reading to the status of the average 
six year old non-hearing child. The 
teachers and training specialists who have 
approved his accomplishments feel that 
my best work in training him has come 
about by the careful and intelligent use 
of his toys. 

—EuizapetH L. Myers. 

For the parents of children who have 
lost their hearing, there are special prob- 
lems to be dealt with, and there is a 
fairly well crystallized opinion among 
the teachers of the deaf as to how they 
may best be handled. Into practically 
every school for the deaf there comes 
now and then the child whose parents 
have tried to hold him in public school 
in spite of very defective hearing or total 
deafness. Where conditions in the public 
school have been shaped to meet the 
needs of such children, they rarely need 
to enter the special school; but the ones 
who do come are often tragic examples 
of lost years and the vicious system that 
permits the promotion of unfit children 
and the consequent allaying of parental 
doubts until the educational period has 
largely passed. The following article 
discusses the case of 


The Deafened Child 


An epidemic of infantile paralysis, 
scarlet fever, measles or whooping cough 
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brings a pang of fear to the hearts of 
parents and of foreboding sadness to 
educators of the deaf, for there always 
are children who suffer loss of 
hearing before the scourge ends. Too 
much can not be said about safeguarding 
the ears during illness, but in spite of 
all precautions catastrophes occur. 

The situation of the child deafened 
after speech is well established is essen- 
tially different from that of the child 
deafened before he has learned to talk. 
In the latter case the normal procedure 
for the congenitally deaf child is the 
course indicated. Although the stimulus 
gained through months of hearing car- 
ries over, the child requires special meth- 
ods of training if speech and language 
are to develop. On the other hand, the 
child who is talking freely, who has been, 
perhaps, in school, already has a com- 
mand of speech and language. The ques- 
tion is whether he is to retain them or 
lose them. 

Parents very often do not know that 
these gains may be forfeited by neglect 
or conserved by proper care. As surely 
as any one of us finds himself shut with- 
in this sound-proof chamber which we 
call deafness his speech will begin to 
deteriorate. Unless conscious effort is 
made toward prevention the quality of 
his voice will change, such sounds as the 
c in cup and the g in go will begin to 
blur, his vowel sounds will tend to be- 
come alike and his whole utterance will 
incline to a thickened monotony quite 
different from the sharply differentiated 
segments characterizing the smooth flow 
of speech directed by the hearing ear. 
If the deafened person is a child, de- 
terioration proceeds rapidly and one of 
two unfortunate things often occurs: 
either his speech becomes a jumble, used 
freely but understood only by his imme- 
diate circle; or, finding himself misunder- 
stood or even jeered at, he stops talking 
almost entirely. 

By some means such a child must be 
kept willing to talk and infused with the 
spirit and courage that will make cor- 
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rection effective. The thing can be done, 
Hundreds of parents have succeeded jn 
doing it, sometimes by their own efforts, 
sometimes by securing special instruction 
for the child. Only under certain con. 
ditions is a school for the deaf the best 
location for this inevitable struggle to 
retain normality under an_ abnormal 
handicap. The child who has heard re. 
cently should not be placed among chil- 
dren who spell or sign, for the signs he 
learns from them outside his schoolroom 
will most certainly outweigh the in- 
fluence of his classroom instruction. In 
a purely oral school this drawback does 
not exist but even there the environment 
may tend to develop in him that “class 
consciousness” which constitutes so severe 
a handicap to many deaf people. I think 
if I had a child of this type I should 
send for Miss Yale’s “Formation and De- 
velopment of Elementary English Sounds,” 
if possible find someone to teach me how 
to build and use the element charts 
found in it, and go to work on steady 
speech correction, at the same time in- 
sisting upon an agreeable voice quality— 
no shouting, or straining, or whispering, 
or starting a sentence loudly and ending 
it inaudibly, or failing to inflect. If I 
were not equal to this, then I would try 
to induce some bright young teacher to 
undertake the task—a teacher of the deaf 
preferably, and certainly one familiar 
with phonetics—and I would listen in 
until I knew something of how to keep 
my child’s speech normal. 

Lip reading, too, the deafened child 
must have in order to get along without 
ears. Often an oral school for the deaf 
takes him in for a term or two, gives 
him intensive training, and then restores 
him to the public school. The older he is 
the safer this course is; the high school 
student is not highly susceptible to the 
special atmosphere of deafness. Often in 
a city school system there are teachers of 
lip reading for just such cases. Often a 
family, intent upon preserving the nor- 
mality of its deafened member, informs 
itself upon ways and means and pro 
ceeds to establish lip-reading without out- 
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side help. After all, there is no mystery 
about the art. Information, discretion 
and patience on the part of those who 
are talking, practice on the part of the 
one talked to—and it develops. With the 
instruction books now available it should 
be possible for almost any one to give 
this practice successfully. Its necessity is 
obvious and imperative; the child whose 
speech and language are at stake must 
be able to understand others as well as 
to make himself understood. 

One mother who wrote for THE VOLTA 
Review last year told how her little 
daughter had enjoyed hearing The Three 
Bears and other nursery tales read to her 
from the time she was old enough to 
understand them. After the illness that 
deafened the child the mother kept right 
on reading the familiar stories to her 
from the same gay and friendly books— 
only now little Caroline was watching 
her mother’s lips and noting connections 
with the pictures, instead of hearing. The 
child’s previous almost word for word 
acquaintance with the stories made lip 
reading a natural thing, and the skill de- 
veloped in this way soon carried over 
into other fields. Later on, the little 
girl’s school found her with almost un- 
canny grasp of lip reading and language. 

The language of the deafened child 
must be watched quite as carefully as 
his speech. What would have happened 
to any of us if we had been shut off 
from English when we had attained the 
mental development of a child of six?— 
or ten?—or fifteen? Unless someone had 
helped us we might easily have stopped 
right there. The deafened child must have 
all that he would have had if he had 
kept his hearing. That means that the in- 
cidental as well as the direct must be 
spoken to him, since he will have no 
chance to overhear what is said by those 
about him. Lip reading, reading, and 
writing all have their part to play in 
keeping and developing his language. 
The most meticulous care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the establishment of 
queer language; errors must be corrected 
and the reason for them found and 
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cleared up at their very first occurrence. 
Will this take all of one person’s time? 
Not at all. It is the steady, incessant, 
incidental care that counts. It will do 
more than any school can possibly ac- 
complish in a given time, if the family 
takes the trouble to find out how and has 
the interest to persist. If this is impos- 
sible and the language shows need for 
special care, then the special school must 
be resorted to. 

No general advice applies to all indi- 
vidual cases—there is too much difference 
in human capacities and circumstances: 
but, so far, the consensus of opinion in 
regard to the deafened child may be sum- 
marized in this way: 

First and foremost, Preserve the devel- 
opment he has. 

Second, Compare him with normal 
hearing children of his age, and work 
diligently for continued normal develop- 
ment in him. Queer behavior, jumbled 
speech, and poor English must not be 
conceded to him merely because he is 
deaf. If peculiarities develop expert ad- 
vice should be sought—physician, child 
psychiatrist, public school teacher, oral 
teacher of the deaf, deafened adult, all 
have points of view valuable to the 
parent. 

Third, The child should be kept in 
school with hearing children if this can 
be done without harm to him. Unfor- 
tunately the public school authorities, 
especially in the smaller communities, 
can not be expected to understand the 
problem involved and will often give 
what is sometimes called “social promo- 
tion”—that is, the child is handed on 
from grade to grade without being re- 
quired to master the subject matter cov- 
ered by his hearing associates. The re- 
sult is wholly disastrous to the child. The 
parent of the deafened child must see to 
it that his instruction is such that the 
growth of his mental powers is in har- 
mony with his bodily development. If 
this end cannot be achieved in schools 
for hearing children, and if no special 
class for the deafened is available, then 
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a school for the deaf is the proper place 
for him. In either case this injunction is 
sound: “Choose well the school.” 


Lucite M. Moore. 


Visual Education 


If any of our schools have been de- 
veloping ways of using the visual in- 
struction aids now so easily obtainable 
in forms similar to those described in 
the following review or in other direc- 
tions, accounts would be welcomed. 

The Educational Screen for October has 
an article by Harry Jay Mehr on “Visual 
Aids Used as a Means of Teaching Eng- 
lish to Foreigners.” The procedures de- 
scribed seem directly applicable in schools 
for the deaf, and capable of adaptation 
for home use where the tools are available. 

The instrument used was a stereopticon 
with slides. For our schools of course 
a daylight projector, of which there are 
several satisfactory types on the market, 
would be needed. 

The first step on the part of the in- 
structor was to ascertain the personal 
interests of his students. The next was to 
select slides in harmony with those inter- 
ests and write one or more “stories” for 
each. For a scene depicting an American 
family sitting in their living room, the 
following lessons were prepared and 
mimeographed so that each pupil had a 


copy. 


Lesson I. Worp 
lady grandmother sister 
man children read 
girl mother knit 
boy father old 
baby brother family 


That is a lady. 
That is a man. 
That is an old lady. 
That is a girl. 
The lady is the mother. 
The man is the father. 
The old lady is the grandmother. 
etc. 
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Writinc Lesson BASED ON THE REAptNG 
LESSON. 


Who is the lady? 
The lady is the 
Who is the man? 
The man is the 
ete. 


Lesson II. Worp Driti 


window curtains mantel 
bird cage fireplace chair 
candlestick pillow rocker 
shades rug furniture 


The family is sitting in the living room, 
The room has two windows. 
The windows have curtains on them. 
That is a bird cage. 
That is a rocker. 
That is a rug on the floor. 

etc. 


Where is the family sitting? 

7 
Where is the bird? 

ee 


etc. 


In conducting a lesson the picture was 
flashed upon the screen or blackboard 
and discussed, the new words being writ- 
ten directly upon the pictured object on 
the board and at once used in complete 
sentences. Then the light was turned off 
—and there upon the blackboard were 
the words of the lesson but without the 
supporting picture. These were used for 
various word drills. 

“Tt can thus be seen”, writes the author, 
“that all my different subjects, oral work, 
word or vocabulary building, and read- 
ing, were synchronized.” 

The class was now ready for reading 
and for answering the questions at the 
bottom of the pages of mimeographed 
material. 

The article concludes, “Visual impres- 
sions are lasting impressions, and as a re- 
sult I soon discovered that they (the 
class) were retaining the little knowledge 
I was giving them in the evening’s work”. 
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History Exercises 


By Appie Correy Knox 


pupil and teacher as monotonous 

schoolroom work. Children often 
dislike history for that reason. The follow- 
ing game was planned to vary the history 
recitation, but can easily be adapted to 
almost any subject. Its purpose is three- 
fold. It not only serves as a means of 
finding out how much information has 
been retained but it is good drill in 
speech and speech-reading. 


Tesi is nothing so tiresome both to 


Sentences such as: 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Slavery was one of the causes of the 
Civil War. 

Henry Clay was called the Mill Boy of 
the Slashes. 

Through a mistake, Stonewall Jackson 
was killed by one of his own men. 
are written on slips of paper and the en- 
tire subject cut from the rest of the sen- 
tence. The pupils draw these slips, one 
at a time, until they have all been taken. 
Then they are allowed a few minutes in 
which to compare their papers and see 
if any two will make a complete sentence. 
When one is found, the two holding it 
raise their hands. They are asked to 
stand facing the class and read the sen- 
tence. The pupil who reads their lips 
first speaks it to be sure that he or she 
has it right and then writes it on the 
slate. Then the next couple comes for- 
ward and so on until all the sentences 
have been written. This makes a good 
exercise for reviewing before test or ex- 
amination. 

Here is another exercise which I find 
very interesting and helpful. At the close 
of a chapter, write in elliptical sentences 
the important facts that are to be remem- 
bered and studied. Number the blanks. 
Give the pupils slips of paper with as 
many numbers on them as there are 
blanks and have them write beside the 
number the word which has been omitted. 


These are very quickly and easily cor- 
rected with a key made at the time the 
exercise is prepared. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


Thomas J. Jackson was born in —. 
When he was a small child, his — and 
3 4 5 


— both —. He went to live on a — with 
6 
his —. When he was eighteen years old, 
7 


he went to —. 


8 9 
In 1846 he went to — to —. After 
10 ll 
that war, he became a — in the —. Every 
12 13 
Sunday afternoon he — a class of —. 
14 
When — left the Union, Jackson called 
15 
out the — he was teaching and led them 
16 17 
to —. When the — army started from 
18 


Washington to capture —, Jackson met it 


19 


at —. His men said, “Look at Jackson 
20 

standing like a — wall.” After that 
21 


they called him —. 


In 1862 Jackson led sixteen thousand 
22 23 
men into the —. He won — battles 
24 
there. Then he went to — to help drive 
25 26 
— back to Washington. He helped — win 
27 28 29 
the battles of —, —, and —. 
30 31 
At Chancellorsville — was — through 
32 33 
— by one of his —. 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 551) 


veys his comrades, and says, “You are 
tired.” The game may be reversed—the 
one up front merely looking, while the 


others act out an adjective, each one a dif. | 
ferent adjective, and say, “I am tired,” ete, | 


Or two children can say, “We are tired,” 


Ill 


GAME WITH PREPOSITIONS 

Blindfold a child. Station him some. 
where, and let him say where he thinks he 
is. “I am in the corner,” “I am_ behind 
Tom,” ete. Or let him sit still and station 
another child behind him, and he says, 
“Mary is behind me,” guessing from pay- 
ing close attention to Mary’s footsteps. He 
opens his eyes then, sees whether he was 
correct, and changes his statement to the 
past. 

To vary the game let three children come 
at once. They shut their eyes. 

Three others stand in front of them, tell- 
ing the class where they are. “I am in 
front of Tom,” “I am in front of Bill,” ete. 
They sit down. The others open their eyes, 
and ask, “Who was in front of me?” one 
at a time. 

TV 

Let a child hide three small candies (or 
three sticks). The children guess, “Are they 
in the closet? Are they in the table draw- 
er?” etc. The child who guesses hides 
three more candies, and answers, “Yes, 
they are,” “No, they are not,” thus getting 
additional practice. 


V 


If you have started the present progres- 
sive tense, you will find the games and 
drills upon the present progressive a big 
help to the children who are still weak in 
the forms of To Be. In fact, it is a serious 


crime in our school to leave the present 
progressive and go on to the next tense, if 
the forms of To Be are not perfect. 

These games are easier to do than to 
write about, and you will find plenty of 
ways to vary them yourself, once you start 
playing them. 
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Thomas Edison 


It is with sorrow and regret that we 
cross from the roster of our Advisory 
Council the name of Thomas Edison. 
With the rest of the world we mourned 
the passing of a great genius, but among 
great men Edison was peculiarly ours. 
His deafness and particularly his attitude 
toward his deafness—for his insistence 
upon its usefulness was sincere—was an 
inspiration to the deaf and the hard of 
hearing the world over. He had been for 
some years a member of the Association’s 
Advisory Council as well as that of the 
Federation. Not least among our causes 
for gratitude to him is the fact that his 
work in subduing the forces of electricity 
to the every day uses of mankind paved 
the way for the many electrical aids 
which have made life infinitely less diffi- 
cult for hard of hearing persons and have 
improved the speech of severely deafened 
children. With the passing of Bell and 
of Edison a great era in the progress of 
civilization comes to an end.—EpiTor. 


Cooperation in Minnesota 


The Committee on the Deaf and Deaf- 
ened held its first meeting of the present 
school year at the State Department of 
Education in St. Paul on September 29. 
Present at this meeting were: 

Oscar M. Sullivan, Director Depart- 

ment of Re-education. 
Victor O. Skyberg, 
School for the Deaf. 

Miss Tracy Copp, Regional Supervisor 
for the Federal Board of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Petra F. Howard, Industrial Com- 

mission of Minnesota. 
Miss Martha Emig, Director, St. Paul 
Work Shop. 

Miss Flowers, St. Paul United Charities. 

Miss Westerman, St. Paul School of Lip 
Reading. 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis 
School of Lip Reading. 

Mrs. Edith Farrand, Minneapolis 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


Superintendent, 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12. stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 


Series I, II and III 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


by 
Anita M. Buett, Exiza 
McSuerry Woopror, Couin S. 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included] 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 


You will do us a favor if you will mention 
the Volta Review when answering 


advertisements 


The Volta Review 


A great deal of work was done in the 
nature of formulating a plan of operation 
for the coming winter and several indi- 
vidual cases were discussed and suitable 
recommendations made. 

—The Companion. 


The Value of a Smile at Christmas 


It costs nothing but creates much. 

It enriches those who receive, without 
impoverishing those who give. 

It happens in a flash, and the memory 
of it sometimes lasts forever. 

None are so rich that they can get along 
without it, and none so poor but are 
richer for its benefits. 

It creates happiness in the home, fos- 
ters good will in a business, and is the 
countersign of friends. 

It is rest to the weary, delight to the 
discouraged, sunshine to the sad, and 
Nature’s best antidote for trouble. 

Yet it cannot be bought, begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen, for it is something that 
is no earthly good to anybody till it is 
given away! 

And if in the last minute rush of 
Christmas buying, some of our sales peo- 
ple should be too tired to give you a 
smile, may we ask you to leave one of 
yours? 

For nobody needs a smile so much as 
those who have none to give. 

—Sent out by a large department store 

in New York City. 


Teachers’ Convention in Milwaukee 

The seventy-eighth annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association was 
held in Milwaukee November fourth to 
seventh. The general theme of the Conven- 
tion was “Boys and Girls in the New 
Age.” The special program on the educa- 
tion of the deaf comprised a luncheon and 
afternoon meeting, at which the speakers 
were Mrs. Irene Hanson, Director of 
Nurses, Shorewood, who spoke on Test- 
ing to Find the Hard of Hearing Child; 
and Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Prin- 
cipal of the Oral Day School for the Deaf, 
Detroit, whose subject was Educating the 
Hard of Hearing Child. 
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University Credits for Normal Stu- 

dents at Western Pennsylvania 

A significant indication of the growth 
of interest in work for the deaf is afforded 
by the fact that the Committee on Ad- 
vanced Standing of the University of 
Pittsburgh has decided to admit graduates 
of the normal training classes of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf to 
advanced standing in the University. The 
only conditions are that the graduate shall 
have completed a standard high school 
course with good records, and that the 
School for the Deaf shall submit a record 
of the students’ grades in the normal class. 
On receipt of such a record, the University 
will grant, for one year’s work in the 
normal training class, 18 University 
credits. This is, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, the first instance of uni- 
versity credits being granted for work 
given in a school for the deaf by school 
authorities in no way connected with the 
university. The instruction in these nor- 
mal classes is given by Mrs. R. D. Davies, 
principal, and Mr. A. C. Manning, super- 
intendent of the Western Pennsylvania 


School. 


Hire a Deaf Man 

Many firms are now discovering that 
for certain work the deaf man—or wom- 
an—is best. He concentrates, doesn’t gos- 
sip, values his job highly because a job 
is hard to get. 

Nowadays the deaf are taught lip read- 
ing from infancy. Some of them easily 
understand what you say. You don’t have 
to shout. 

This is from the National Fraternal 
Society of the deaf, at 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago. The association asks 
employers to communicate with it—phone 
STATE 7629. It says the deaf are par- 
ticularly hard hit by the current unem- 
ployment situation. 

However, it does NOT seek jobs for 
them on charitable grounds. It thinks 
you will find them in many cases, MORE 
EFFICIENT than ordinary workers. 

You may want to experiment. It sounds 
reasonable.—Chicago Evening American. 
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American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Price List of Literature 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


The Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing Child—Timberlake 4e 
The Grade Teacher and the Deafened Child—Palen... wip 
The Hard of Hearing Child in the Public Schools of 
Suggested Method of Procedure for Those Desirous of Aid- 
ing in the Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child... 2¢ 


Organization and Objectives of Lip Reading Instruction for 
Children with Impaired ensbetecad in the San Francisco 


Schools—Van Deveer ............ 3e 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment Services for the Deafened—Samuelson dovenccidi 
THE EVERYWHERE LEAGUE 
The Everywhere . Se 
Descriptive Leaflet of The Everywhere League... as 


HEARING DEVICES 
Connection of Headphones to RCA Radiolas—Radio Victor 


Corp. of America...... 
Hearing Aids and Deefness—Fletcher.......................... 4e 
Method of Rating the Performance of Hearing Aids— 

Report of the Committee Appointed to Survey ‘the Instru- 

mental Aids to Hearing—Macfarlan................................-...... 25¢ 


LIP READING 


A Wayfarer’s Notes on Speech Reading—Garfield 
Rehabilitation Through Lip Reading—Lindquist...... 
The Why of Adult Lip Reading Classes in our Public 


5e 
MEDICAL 
Address of 2e 
The Physician’s Responsibility ‘to. “the Deafened—Phillips 
Problems in Progressive Deafness—Means........................ 4e 
ORGANIZATION WORK 
The Federation and Its Daughter Leagues—Board... 
Federation Suggestions for Articles of Incorporation, “Gon- 
Federation Suggestions for Forming an Organization for 
the Hard of Hearing—Washburn.... 3e 
The Foundations of a Successful Welfare ‘Organization— 
4c 
How to Secure Publicity and Finance for an. ‘Organization 
for the Hard of 5e 
The Specialized Agency in a Community Program—Lapp. 4e 
Leadership—Groner 3e 
Organizations for the Hard of. Hearing—Peck 7e 
Organizataion of Local Leagues for the Hard of| Hearing 
for Community Service—Beard...... 
Why I am a Member of the Federation—Berry lens 3e 
What an Organization for the Hard of emaainen Means to 
one Professional 3e 
QUACKERY 
Deafness Cure Quackery and Pseudo-Medicine—Cramp.......... 6¢ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Along Broader Highways... Free 
Look Ahead to Better Times... 
Deafness With all Modern Conveniences—L 2c 
Do you Make it an Excuse ?—Holiand 3e 


Making the World a Better Place for the Hard of Hearing 
—wNorris 
The Value of “Play in Teaching Deafened Adults—Scriver. 3¢ 
The New World for the Hard of eaten . 4 
Can We End Deafness ?—Hayden.............. 
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EARS AND THE MAN 


Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM : 
Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 


The Volta Review 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


O little town of Bethlehem 
How still we see thee lie: 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


“Master, what is the Kingdom of God?” 

“Simon, the Kingdom of God is love 
in the hearts of men.” 

“But, Master, if that be true, then 
there’s little chance for that kingdom on 
earth, for there’s a deal more hate than 
love in human hearts.” 

“There you are wrong, Simon. Hate is 
the shadow of fear in the hearts of men. 
Men are afraid of one another. Love 
will cast out that fear and then the king- 
dom of God will come to mea.” 

—Robert Norwood. 


A Deaf Boy’s Prayer 


He was such a little tot, 

The youngest in the school that year; 
And as he knelt beside his cot, 

I paused that I might hear. . . . . 


Surely, on breath of angels borne, 
The prayer he uttered ascended above, 
And the Christ who pitied the lamb new 
shorn, 
Looked down on the child with wondrous 
love, 
Three words I heard, all that he knew, 
“A fish, a top, a shoe.” 
—Pauline Camp. 


If ever there was a time when we needed 
common sense, a sense of humor and the 
ability to see the bright side of things, 
it is now. 


—Florence Hale. 
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‘Twas raw, and chill, and cold outside, 
With a boisterous wind untamed, 
But I was sitting snug within, 
Where my good log-fire flamed; 
As my clock ticked, 
My cat purred, 
And my kettle sang. 
—Tudor Jenks. 


There is a better thing than the ob- 
servance of Christmas day, and that is 
keeping Christmas. Are you willing to 
forget what you have done for other peo- 
ple and to remember what other people 
have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you, and to think what you 
owe the world; to put your rights in the 
background, and your duties in the middle 
distance, and your chance to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; 
to see that your fellow men are just as 
real as you are, and try to look behind 
their faces to their hearts hungry for joy; 
to own that probably the only good rea- 
son for your existence is not what you 
are going to get out of life but what you 
are going to give to life; to close your 
book of complaints against the manage- 
ment of the universe; and look around 
you for a place where you can sow a few 
seeds of happiness—are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Then you 
can keep Christmas. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


The cynic is he who knows the cost of 
everything and the value of nothing. 


—Oscar Wilde. 


Let it be remembered as comfort, ex- 
hortation, and warning to us that the 
greatest army of laboratory workers ever 
financed by a twentieth century millionaire 
would have been of no avail if the pa- 
rents of the babies of the world had not 
taken to scalding the milk bottles. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Training with one’s fellows is necessary 
for the best all around development. 
—Quintillian. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year Begins September 28, 1931 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


Telephone, Caled 5-0453 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


149 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
and 
opens them 


to 
the world of 


sound 


The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 12 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 
The story is more than a recital of bare facts; 
it has caught the spirit of a great movement. 


It is properly a “human document’”—the 
Biography of Lip Reading. 


—American Annals of the Deaf. 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


The Volta Review 


ComPILED BY JAF 


These Stories Do Accumulate.— 
Not so long ago a baby was born on a 
ship en route to the United States from 
Great Britain. The customary collection 
was taken up among the passengers, and 
somebody announced a total of $100.03. 
He emphasized the three cents and said, 
“There must be a Scotchman on board.” 
The answer was, “Beg pardon, sir, there’s 
three of us.” 


Three Scotchmen went to church one 
Sunday, but when it came time to pass 
the collection plate, one of them fainted 
and the other two carried him out. 


Two taxicabs recently collided in Edin- 
burgh, and eighteen Scotchmen were hurt. 


I think that if I had a farm, 
I'd be a man of sense; 

And if the day was bright and warm 
I'd sit upon the fence, 

And calmly smoke a pensive pipe 
And think about my pigs; 

And wonder if the corn was ripe; 
And counsel homme qui digs. 


—E. S. Martin. 


“IT know a girl who has never been 
kissed, so she swears,” remarked the 
girl at the glove counter to her fellow 
worker. 

“Migosh, who wouldn’t?” the 
latter, promptly. 


Learning To Drive. — Naturally, 
with the purchase of the suburban home, 
the acquisition of an automobile followed. 
And then lessons in driving. Finally 
came the permit. Shortly after a cross- 
ing policeman came over to speak to her. 
“Lady,” he inquired, patiently, “didn’t 


you see me hold up my hand?” She had 
not seen him. “Didn’t you hear me blow 
my whistle?” No. “And didn’t you hear 
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me call out for you to stop?” She shook 
her head. “I did not,” she said. The 
officer bowed his head despondently. 
“Well,” he said finally, “I guess I might 
as well go home. I don’t seem to be do- 
ing much good here.” 


Bully!—In a village in Ireland, re- 
ports a tourist, there are a number of 
public houses that bear the name “Bull.” 
One evening a group of men were dis- 
cussing the popularity of the name and 
commenting on the number of places that 
used it in some form. A young Irishman 
present insisted that there were six such 
houses; the others contended that there 
were but five. The argument led to a 
sizable bet and he was called on to name 
the six, which he proceeded to do—Black 
Bull, Red Bull, Pied Bull, White Bull, 
and—and Golden Bull—” 

“Yes,” they agreed, “But you have 
named only five.” 

“But how about the Dun Cow?” asked 
the Irishman, whereupon there was a loud 
burst of laughter from the crowd and 
cries of “A bull! A bull!” 

“You call that a bull?” demanded the 
young Irishman. 

“Of course it is,” they laughed. “The 
Dun Cow! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“Well,” remarked the youngster calmly, 
as the laughter subsided, “then that is the 
sixth!” 


The man had left his umbrella in his 
hotel room when he checked out. He re- 
turned a few hours later and went up to 
the room, which had in the meantime been 
taken by a couple on their honeymoon. 
Before knocking on the door he heard the 
groom say: 

“Whose ‘ittle ears is em?” And the 
bride replied, 

“°Em is ‘oors.” 

“Whose ‘ittle eyes is °em?” 

is ’oors.” 

“Whose ’ittle nose is ’at?” 

“°At is ’oors.” 

Finally the gentleman at the door could 
stand it no longer, and said: 

“Hey, when you get to an umbrella, 
that’s mine.” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 

Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad. 

ditional line; 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders, 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A primary oral teacher with good training and of 
varied experience desires a position for the year 193]. 
1932. Address F. B., c/o The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Position for 1931-1932 by a teacher with 
four years’ oral experience. Have Association Summer 
School certificate. Address T. A. M., c/o Volta 
Bureau. 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


A position for spring semester needed badly by spe- 
cially trained and experienced teacher of deaf children, 
Will substitute. Address C. H., c/o Volta Bureau, 


Wanted—Position by a trained oral teacher, experi- 
enced in almost all grades. Address College Gradu- 
ate, c/o Volta Bureau. 


NOTICE 


FOR ADVERTISING AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Advertising Man- 
ager by the 8th of the month preceding that of 
issue, if proof is desired; otherwise, the 10th of the 
preceding month will be in time to make the insertion. 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. “Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


=> 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


HEARING And The 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 


Waldman, Wade and Aretz 


$2.00 


Order your copy now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CoMPLETE HEARING AID SERVICE 


OUR RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMPLETE HEARING AID 

SERVICE AND THE NEW AND COMPLETE LINE OF DE FOREST 

AUDIPHONES, HAS CREATED MUCH FAVORABLE COMMENT 
AMONG THE HARD OF HEARING. 


Our prices are based on 1931 Conditions and in 
our opinion offer the best hearing device values 
obtainable anywhere. 

The New DeForest Universal Audiphone with 
Miniature Earpiece combines in one compact unit 
a number of important improvements that make 
this new model a most efficient and adaptable hear- 
ing device. 

Price with either miniature or Standard 


$40.00 


Other DeForest Universal Audiphones 

The New Club Model—Smallest, Thin- 

nest DeForest Audiphone ever made $37.50 

The New Standard Universal Model. 

Slightly Larger and more Powerful $45.00 

The New Duplex DeForest Audiphone 

is a new double Disc Type with ex- 

ceptionally wide pickup range $55.00 
The New Master Model—A powerful desk type 

ee instrument for Theatre, office or long 


All DeForest Audiphones can be worn by men or women, with battery at- 
tached or separate, in the leather wallet case or pocket or purse, or as a 
table or desk instrument. 


For Home, Office, Theatre, Church or Bridge table— 


A small battery case for Everready batteries can be supplied to fit each type. 


THE THEATREPHONE 
A simple, practical, inexpensive, permanent installation now installed in many 
leading theatres throughout the country—installed by any electrician. 
6-station systems, list $150.00 — 12-station systems, list $300 
We welcome correspondence for Church, Group, or Theatre installations. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH DEALERS IN CITIES WHERE WE ARE NOT 
REPRESENTED 


HEARING DEVICES COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLES H. LEHMAN, President 
Times Building - Times Square - - New York 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


UNIVERSITY HOME STUDY 


Columbia University recognizes the obligation to offer instruction of 
high quality to all who can benefit by it. 88 Realizing that many who 
could not attend classes desired education under university guidance, 
Columbia organized a homes study department ten years ago. % 
Courses that will help in almost every walk of life are offered to 
those who will devote a part of their leisure to study at home. 88 You 
will never regret giving your spare time to interesting study, whether 
for more rapid advancement in business or to broaden your cultural 
background. 88 The intrinsic value of these courses has been amply 
proved by the experience of thousands of students. 


a a a 


In this country, we are in the midst of an adult educational move- 
ment. Home study courses are being taken by about 1% million people 
which is nearly twice the total number of students in our universities, 
colleges and professional schools. University home study courses are 
especially important in this movement because they offer careful guid- 
ance under experienced educators.’¢Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special requirements of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. 88 In writing, mention subjects which inter- 
est you, even if they are not listed, as additions are made from time 
to time. 8% Our Home Study Department offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory training through courses covering the 
equivalent of four years of high school study. We shall be glad to 
send our special high school bulletin upon request. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN GOVERN) 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRA. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH [TION 
BUSINESS LAW 
'SINESS ORGANIZ: 
BUSINESS 
CHEMISTRY 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 


ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ESSAY WRITING 


FIRE INSURANCE 

FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRIT- 

LATIN (ING 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 

PHILOSOPHY (TRATION 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

REAL ESTATE 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SELLING 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC 
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CoLuMBIA UNIversITyY, University Extension— Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. Please send me full 
information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Volta 12-31 
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Street and Number. 
City and County State. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearirg 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Training Classes or hold 
certificates of attendance in Summer Training Classes of C. |. DO. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GoLpsTEIN, Director - - Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Large Enough to be a Real School Small Enough to be a Real Home 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Established 1894 


A small, select private school for the deaf and partially deaf which provides a complete 
education by the speech method, without the use of finger spelling or the sign language, 
from kindergarten to college entrance. 


=P") 
A Not 
Small an 
Private Institu- 
School tion 


LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM THE SCHOOL WINDOWS OVER MOUNT 


MORRIS PARK. THE SCHOOL IS SO LOCATED THAT IT IS BATHED 
IN SUNSHINE FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT, 


For nearly forty years the Wright Oral School has provided for deaf chil- 
dren the most expert instruction by the speech method under the most delightful 
living conditions. The school is entirely comparable in equipment and staff with 
the most select private schools for hearing boys and girls. Why should not a 
deaf boy or girl have the chance to live and ‘be taught as the most fortunate 
hearing boy and girl? 


The School publishes three books, written by its Founder and present Ad- 
visor, John Dutton Wright. “The Little Deaf Child,” a book for parents, $1 
postpaid. “Handbook of Auricular Training,” 50 cents postpaid. “Handbook of 
Speech Teaching,” $1.25 postpaid. 


A Correspondence Course for Parents of Little Deaf Children has also been 
prepared by Mr. Wright and is conducted by the School staff. By means of this 
the early, pre-school years are saved by home instruction. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now Known as Nathan Davis Place) 
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